"CURTIS"

Henry and Sir Travers Humphreys, should insinuate, if
not actually say, that such distinguished members of the
Bar had been party to a false application. It was not a
false application, and Counsel had come down specially
to make it the week before the trial started so as to give
the Court fair warning. Had it been a false application,
it would have been much easier to have appeared on the
day of the trial without Mrs, Morriss.

One of Sir Henry's most remarkable murder cases was
one in which the accused, while in ^ap^awaiting trial,
wrote, a. letter to his sweetheart describing how he had
committed the crime. This was told during the trial of
two soldiers, lan^ Maxwell Stewart and John Lincoln, for
the murder of Edward Richards, a commercial traveller,
at Trowbridge, on Christmas Eve. " Both had pleaded not
guilty at the police court proceedings. But while in
prison, Lincoln had asked if he might write a letter.
He did not trouble to read the prison regulations, which
were to the effect that unsealed letters were read by the
officials. He gave his letter to a warder with the envelope
open. The authorities read a full description of how he
had committed the crime.

Curtis was appearing for Stewart, and at the close of
the case for the prosecution, applied successfully for the
discharge of his client. Both men had been engaged
in the burglary during which the unfortunate Richards
was shot dead, and counsel for the Crown maintained
that if Stewart knew that his friend was armed, then
Stewart too was guilty of murder. The Judge, however,
agreed with Curtis that there was now no proof against
Stewart, and directed the jury to discharge him, though
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